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SECURITY FACTORS IN INDUSTRIAL LOCATION 
A Key to Future Community Development 


In September of this year the National Security Resources Board officially released its first printed report 
on “National Security Factors in Industrial Location”. The fact that this initial document was devoted to in- 
dustrial considerations is significant for two reasons; one, the recognition that industrial production is the 
backbone of our national life; and, two, that industrial location is the basic factor around which such ques- 
tions as the pattern and distribution of our urban population and business activity revolve. It is this latter 
aspect in which Urban Land is interested at the moment. 

Any proposal for the relocation or dispersal of basic industry carries with it direct implications with 
relation to the pattern of future residential and commercial development. This is of primary concern to all 
those interested in the planning, financing, construction and operation of these facilities. 

A great deal has been written on “decentralization” from the theoretical point of view. Certain forms 
of decentralization have already taken place over a period of years, and have been stimulated to some extent 
by government plant locations established during the last war. Certain types of industry, particularly in the 
chemical, drug, rubber, and electrical fields, have been following definite dispersal policies. This has been 
principally in the normal course of industrial development, however. The conclusions and recommendations 
of the Security Board have pointed up the urgency of extending this policy to other industries as the most 
effective long-term method of insuring vital industrial production during any future emergency. The fact 
that these recommendations emanate from a board which is comprised of and staffed with top executives 
from industry itself, emphasizes the realism and seriousness with which the problem is being attacked. 

With this in mind, Urban Land asked Gayle W. Arnold, Assistant Director, Office of Production, National 
Security Resources Board, to comment on several questions which are intended to call attention to some of 
the effects which the Board’s proposals may have on the future of residential and commercial development. 
Mr. Arnold is Manager, Industrial Development, B. & O. Railroad and is serving on loan to the Board. Dur- 
ing the war he was special consultant to the Chief of Ordnance, U. S. Army, on plant location matters and, 
subsequently, on safety and security. He is a member of the Society of Industrial Realtors; Vice Chairman, 
American Industrial Development Council; and Past President, American Railway Development Association. 

It is, of course, evident that the answers to many of the questions have yet to be determined. It is the 
hope of the editors, however, that this discussion will stimulate thought on a problem which it is believed 
deserves the most serious attention from all Urban Land readers. 


Discussion by Gayle W. Arnold 


location it fits into the pattern of our detail, and emphasize the relationship 


between any dispersion taking place 


The following information is fur- 


nished by way of background in con- 
nection with the questions answered 
herein: 

The approach of this Board to the 
problem of strategic location is essen- 
tially one of pointing up means where- 
by we can improve our pattern of in- 
dustrial and population location for 
individual and national security. Dis- 
persion is suggested as a means of serv- 
ing this objective, because any plan for 
the nation’s security must: 


(a) In the case of industry—be such 
that with minimum difficulty and dis- 


private enterprise system; 


(b) In the case of population—be 
consistent with the national effort to 
attain better conditions of living and 
work. 


The initial publication of the Board 
on this subject was directed toward in- 
dustry’s security position, because in- 
dustry is a major factor influencing 
population movements and patterns. 

It is anticipated that future publica- 
tions, though directed to the attention 
of industry, will develop economic 
aspects of plant dispersion in greater 


and urban and regional development. 
Better employment of space toward the 
end of providing better working and 
living conditions, as well as the objec- 
tive of individual and national security, 
may be recommended. 

In this connection, it should be borne 
in mind that the Board has taken the 
position that the extent and character 
of industry’s dispersion are matters for 
decision by American industry and the 
American people. The role of Govern- 
ment will be, in substance, one of 

(Continued on Page Three) 
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Economics —A Stronger Force Than Fear 


Just what effect the threat of modern warfare will have on the future pattern 
of our cities is problematical. That our best industrial and military brains are 
concerned about this is evidenced by the main subject of this issue of URBAN 
LAND. 

Numerous articles have been written on the desirability of dispersion, and 
intricate formulas worked out showing, mathematically, the best size, shape, and 
grouping of the segments of a city so as to minimize the effect of atom bombing. 

Fear of what the other fellow may do has never been a motivating force in 
the United States, and until something catastrophic hits us, it probably never 
will be. 

Actually, the dispersal of industry is rapidly taking place as a natural part 
of our industrial development. The nearness to markets, to raw materials, to 
the labor supply, and to cheap fuel, are all economic forces which are working 
toward the dispersion of industry. It seems fair to assume that these factors 
rather than fear of aggression will be the principal motivating force in new loca- 
tional patterns of industrial plants. 

Either way, this spreading out of industry will benefit the country as a whole. 
It should improve the economic status of many of the small cities and provide 
much hetter working and living conditions than are now possible in many densely 
populated centers. 

The limited number of atomic bombs which can be manufactured and the 
terrific cost involved would appear to be, in itself, a great factor of safety. 
Thus the natural dispersion which is now taking place should go far to preclude 
the necessity of relocating our industry and homes in abandoned mines, mountain 
fortresses, or within honeycombed cells behind special tubular non-magnetic 
walls. 





S.H.M. 


Types of Urban Business 


The Washington Board of Trade has recently released an interesting tabula- 
tion covering fourteen types of business establishments located in nine areas of 
the District of Columbia. Of particular interest are areas one and two which 
comprise the heart of Washington. Population of the District of Columbia is 
now estimated at 898,000 with approximately 1,300,000 in the Metropolitan area. 
In inspecting the ratio of population per store it should be noted that the District 
of Columbia, which is Washington City, is relatively highly centralized, that 
about 50% of the area is in public and institutional property, and that the sub- 
urban areas of Maryland and Virginia are in separate sovereign states which are 
competing directly with the District for trade and taxable income. 


AREA“ D.C. 

Population 

CLASSIFICATION 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8. 9§ Total per store 
Food Stores 448 130 107 59 421 105 439 270 207 2,186 410 
Restaurants 267 212 64 29 203 45 137 119 84 1,160 775 
Clothing 126 384 61 42120 12120 45 21 931 965 
Barber and Beauty Parlors__255 187 52 34 216 43 124 99 46 1,056 850 
Drug Stores _. 49 54 22 16 64 14 30 50 14 313 2,860 
Jewelry Stores 11 300 9 2 38 2 10 4. 1 8 5,350 
Florists 21 42 8 8 2 2 26 144 #3 453 5,850 
Theatres ; a3 4 3 8 3838 @ at 59 15,200 
Hardware Stores 6 56 6 8 2 YT 6 24 T 6 8,450 
Printing and Allied Subjects. 28 59 6 2 13 6 10 8 9 141 6,350 
Public Parking Facilities 33 98 7 — 11 4 5 8 8 174 5,150 
Laundry, Cleaning & Dyeing 148 65 36 20193 45 125 111 30 773 1,160 
Gas Service Stations 86 27 27 36 88 47 89 46 28 474 1,900 
Auto Dealers and Services 36 16 15 20 29 20 45 34 4 219 4,100 





* (1) Downtown, (2) Central Business, (3) Georgetown, (4) Connecticut Ave., (5) Georgia 
Ave., (6) Rhode Island Ave., (7) “H’’ Street Area, (8) Southeast, (9) Southwest. 
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PROTECTING OUR INDUSTRIAL 
AREAS UNDER ZONING 


The Institute has just released Tech- 
nical Bulletin No. 10, covering a sub- 
ject which it feels has not received 
sufficient attention in the zoning of our 
cities and counties. ‘The Prohibition 
of Residential Development in Indus- 
trial Districts” considers the need for 
protecting industrial districts from in- 
trusion by non-industrial uses, and the 
results when this protection has not 
been provided. 

In introducing this subject the Bul- 
letin states: “In light of our present 
knowledge of the characteristics and 
extent of various land uses, and look- 
ing at zoning as a means of segregating 
adverse and mutually incompatible 
uses, zoning should be able to contrib- 
ute much more than it has in the past 
to the stability of land use and land 
values.” 

ULI Members receive Bulletin No. 10 
by virtue of their membership. Non- 
members may obtain copies for $1.50 
each. 


ZONING REVISION 


Miami, Florida, has adopted an inter- 
esting approach to its program for the 
revision of the city’s zoning ordinance. 
The city planning board has listed 
alphabetically each item appearing in 
the ordinance with a brief non-tech- 
nical explanation of the provision 
which covers it. The publication pro- 
vides a means for persons and organ- 
izations to easily find the zoning pro- 
visions they are particularly interested 
in, and make suggestions and recom- 
mendations. 
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analysis and reporting risk, and sug- 
gesting lines of approach by stating 
principles which industry and commu- 
nities may apply each to its own spe- 
cific situation. 


1. The report of the National Secur- 
ity Resources Board has pointed out the 
need of dispersing industrial PLANTS. 
To what extent are you considering the 
problem of moving EMPLOYMENT in 
terms of people and all the community 
facilities necessary. Are you going to 
study this aspect—issue future bulle- 
tins, etc.? 


No concerted direction, as such, either 
of industrial employment or people and 
community facilities to serve them is 
contemplated. Industry has been urged 
to develop its own program for disper- 
sion, built around expansion or obso- 
lescence and replacement of plant fa- 
cilities. Future studies probably will 
urge that greater consideration be 
given by industry to the question of 
inducing movement of certain employ- 
ees as part of the normal problem in- 
volved in expansion or _ relocation. 
Some effort also will be made to direct 
attention of smaller communities to the 
practical problems involved in servic- 
ing new plant facilities, e.g., public 
works and services, etc. 


2. To what extent do you expect in- 
dustry to follow the recommendations 
of the Board within a reasonable time? 

(a) Large Corporations? 

(b) Small independent plants? 

In terms of employment numbers? 


The answer to this question is and 
probably will continue to be very spec- 
ulative. The National Industrial Con- 
ference Board Report “Decentralization 
in Industry”, April, 1948, throws some 
light in this direction. It is thought 
security considerations will add impe- 
tus and provide better direction to cur- 
rent and future industrial location 
trends. This report says in part: 

“There is a trend toward locating 
manufacturing plants in the smaller 
cities and towns. Cities and towns with 
10,000 to 100,000 population are re- 
ported to be the most popular places 
for plants established from 1940-1947. 
Only one-third of the plants built or 
acquired since 1940 are in cities of 
100,000 and over. For plants estab- 
lished prior to 1940, close to half were 
in cities of that size. On the other 
hand, almost 30 per cent of the plants 
established since 1940 are in towns of 
10,000 or less, against only 20 percent 
of the plants built before 1940.” 


3. How long in terms of years—not 
anticipating a war program—would 
you estimate such a program would 
take to make an appreciable change in 
distribution? 


The answer to this question is very 
speculative. Some of the variables in- 
volved are: 


(a) Amount of serious effort put 
forth by industry in the direction of 
dispersion; 

(b) Economic cycles—rate of expan- 
sion of plant facilities; 


(c) Status of basing point pricing. 


In connection with this question and 
several of the other questions, refer- 
ence is made to “The Migration of In- 
dustry in the United States”, August 7, 
1948, issue of Business Week. 


4. Have you suggested any maximum 
size of plant or nucleus of plants in 
terms of employment numbers? 


No. A yardstick of this type is not 
thought to be practicable. 


5. Are you advocating a program of 
new towns, locations near old ones, or 
both—with industry controlling a large 
area at least initially, or only area to 
be developed for the plant? 


There are several approaches to the 
size and area objectives recommended 
in NSRB Document 66, “National Se- 
curity Factors in Industrial Location”. 
[ULI has requested that its member- 
ship be furnished with copies of this 
report. | Creation of entirely new 
planned towns’ and rebuilding of 
smaller communities are among these. 
The decision as to how these objectives 
are to be achieved is one for industry, 
local, and/or state agencies rather than 
the Federal Government. Extent of 
area ownership by industry is for in- 
dustry to decide. The Board will con- 
tinue to urge that serious consideration 
be given these factors in making this 
decision, e.g., see Question 6. 


6. To what extent will the location 
of branch plants by large corporations 
attract over a period of time small in- 
dustries which can draw on the main 
plant for materials, furnishing finished 
parts or utilizing secondary labor sup- 
ply or by-products? 


It is of course true that many indus- 
tries attract other industries which 
furnish either parts or primary mate- 
rials for processing on the one hand 
and assembly of components on the 
other. In these cases, a secondary labor 
supply is developed or expanded. Ex- 
tent of this relationship can only be 
measured industry by industry. 


7. In view of your emphasis on the 
value of topography in atomic protec- 


tion, are you recommending location of 
dispersed plants in hilly sections such 
as Appalachian Chain, Black Hills, 
Rocky Mountain foothills, etc., as op- 
posed to plains region, seaboard, etc.? 


No. Topography is a significant fac- 
tor which should be taken advantage 
of whenever practicable, but main em- 
phasis is upon dispersion or limited 
concentrations separated by open coun- 
try. 


8. What effect, if any, do you antici- 
pate the generation of power from coal 
at the mine will have on new industrial 
locations? This ties in with Question 7. 
Also, the basing point question, upon 
which the U. S. Supreme Court re- 
cently rendered an opinion. 


No weight has been given the effect 
upon industrial location of the genera- 
tion of power from coal at the mine. 
The effects of the basing point pricing 
decision currently are being studied. 


9. What, in your opinion, is the de- 
sirable kind of residential development 
which should accommodate employees 
of such plants— 


(a) Separated from the plant—how 
far? 
(b) Type of accommodations? 


(c) Density of population. (What is 


the desirable maximum? ) 


As residential development varies in 
character community by community 
and section by section over the coun- 
try, influenced by local and regional 
considerations, the Board has indicated 
no preference nor seems likely to, other 
than possibly in very general terms. 
It may be pointed out, however, that 
provided the security criteria for lo- 
cations of industry and population con- 
centrations are observed, it is academic 
whether the residential development is 
adjacent to industry or at some dis- 
tance from it. Regarding type of ac- 
commodations, under peacetime condi- 
tions, these are influenced largely by 
market factors, by local traditions and 
local acceptability. Under defense or 
wartime conditions, as illustrated by 
World War II experience, it may be 
expected that allocations of residential 
accommodations and designation of 
priorities, etc., enter in. Under such 
conditions, central government direc- 
tion, dictated by emergency factors, 
is suggested by previous experience. 


EDWARD M. BASSETT 


Edward M. Bassett, known as “Father 
of American Zoning,” died in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., at the age of 85. He is best 
known for his work in developing New 
York City’s use, height, and area regu- 
lations—the country’s first comprehen- 
sive zoning ordinance. 
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UNIQUE GARAGE PLAN 


J. C. Nichols, Chairman of the Insti- 
tute’s Community Builders’ Council, 
has long been noted as a pioneer in the 
development of shopping centers and 
off-street parking facilities. In the 
establishment of his three level park- 
ing garage in the Country Club Plaza, 
Kansas City, he has pioneered again 
by providing a self-parking facility 
which is free to patrons and contains 
many unique structural features. 

The garage, recently opened, occu- 
pies a sloping site of approximately 
60,000 square feet with access available 


One way traffic 


Stair fo street from 3rd level only 


a-- Existing building—A 


on three sides. The design adopted 
provides for 571 cars on three levels 
each of which has direct access to a 
street. The accompanying floor plans 
give the critical dimensions and park- 
ing arrangement. 

Of unusual interest is the design of 
the columns which are located for 
minimum interference with car doors 
and parking movement as well as be- 
ing skewed to 68.5 degrees to conform 
with the parking angle. Each bay ac- 
commodates three car spaces each 
seven feet, nine inches wide. 

Headroom on the first level is thir- 
teen feet, six inches to accommodate 
delivery trucks which serve adjacent 


Stairs fo street from 3rd level only, 
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SECOND LEVEL 


Ramp up 
to 3rd level 


41th St. 


Ramp up 
to 2nd level 
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FLOOR PLANS OF THREE-LEVEL GARAGE, COUNTRY CLUB PLAZA, KANSAS CITY, 
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Mo. 


shops, with a seven foot, six inch clear- 
ance on the second level, and an open 
deck on the third. Direct entrances to 
adjacent buildings are provided at the 
second and third levels. The entrance 
ramp to the third level is on an 11 per 
cent grade. Variations in floor eleva- 
tions are eight feet on the second level 
and five feet on the third. In this way 
reduction of parking space on the first 
two levels is avoided. 

The exterior architectural treatment 
conforms with the Spanish style which 
is characteristic of the Plaza. E. W. 
Tanner, Chief Architect of the J. C. 
Nichols Company, supervised the de- 
sign and construction of the building. 


In Print 


“The Real Estate Handbook” — Editor 
Lawrence G. Holmes, Administrative 
Assistant, National Association of 
Home Builders, Associate Editor, Car- 
rie Maude Jones, Director, Department 
of Information, National Association of 
Real Estate Boards. Prentice-Hall, 
1948, $10.00. 


Many valuable and _ authoritative 
books have been written on the prin- 
ciples of real estate and land eco- 
nomics. Here is one which presents the 
application of these principles in ready 
reference form. A true handbook, it 
covers concise information on all phases 
of real estate practice under sixteen 
major headings. A well organized table 
of contents and index makes for quick 
easy reference. 


’ 


“An Analysis of Future Housing De- 
mand” by Miles L. Colean, Producers’ 
Council, 815 - 15th Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington 5, D. C., August 1948. A valu- 
able analysis of what is ahead in the 
housing field by an eminent authority. 
Available from the Producers’ Council 
on request. 


“Shops and Stores,” by Morris Ket- 
chum, Jr.. Progressive Architecture 
Library, Reinhold Publishing Corpora- 
tion 330 West Forty-Second Street, 
New York City, $10.00. 

In this volume the author traces 
briefly the evolution of the retail store 
from the early colonial period to the 
present. He then discusses in detail 
the internal design, organization, and 
construction of the modern store under 
five headings covering planning, equip- 
ment, materials and structure, store 
fronts, and typical store types. Part six 
is devoted to a brief discussion of shop- 
ping environment under which trends 
in suburban shopping centers are con- 
sidered. The book is well illustrated 
with photographs, diagrams, and floor 
layouts. 


“Ground Garbage —Its Effect on the 
Sewerage System,” in “The American 
City,” New York, February 1948. The 
article reviews the record to answer 
questions most frequently raised on 
this problem. Developers will find the 
record encouraging for the increased 
use of household disposal units. 








